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first prize was awarded to J. K. Fil- 


ber ; second, J. Walton; third, W. 


as | Martin. 


British Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


At the 8th 


annual exhibition of'| 


this society, held at the Royal Horti- | 


cultural Society's Gardens, at South 
Kensington, Aug. 3-8, the attendance 
was large and enthusiastic. Entries 


for premiums were made in 42 classes, 


credit- 
among exhibitors, 
premiums awarded 
3 and 4 for each 
almost everything 


there was a_ spirited and 
able competition 
and the number of 
averaged between 
class, embracing 


useful and ornamental about an apiary. 


We have only space to enumerate the 
names of the successful contestants 
for premiums in some of the leading 
classes: Best colony of Ligurian 
(Italian) bees, Messrs. Neighbour & 
Son; best colony of English bees, 
T. B. Blow; best colony of any other 
variety, T. B. Blow, for Carniolans ; 
best observatory hive, stocked with 
bees and queen, Messrs. Neighbour ; 
best movable-comb hive, complete, for 
summer and winter, F. Search; best 


‘frame hive for general use, Messrs. 


Dines ; best and cheapest frame hive, 
for cottagers’ use, Messrs. Dines ; best 
straw hive, T. Sells; neatest and best 
rack, Messrs. Abbott Brothers ; best 
rack for use on a straw skep, T. B. 


| Blow. Nine classes were devoted to sur- 


plus, the first premiums in which were 
taken respectively by J. H. Brown, 
H. S. Heath, W. Woodley, J. H. 
Brown, A. Rusbridge, Miss Gayton, 
J. W. Measures, K. Allen, and Miss 
Gayton, Messrs. Abbott Bros. took 
all the prizes offered for foundation, 
in three classes. For the best mead, 


metheglin, ete., T. W. Cowan took Ist | 
of 


and 2d prizes. Best collection 
bee furniture, etc., Messrs. Neighbour 
& Son. In the driving contest, the 


— - «© - oe + < — 


Professional Apiculture. 


The Prairie Farmer, in a late issue, 
indorses the whole ground recently 
taken by the Bee Journat in favor 
of the establishment of an Apicul- 
tural Department in the Illinois In- 
dustrial University. The Farmer 
closes its able article by remarking 
that “if apiculture is taken up at the 
Champaign University, the professor, 
whoever may be selected, should know 
something practically about the busi- 
ness, and not work upon mere theory, 
as is too often the case with those 
who think themselves scientists, but 
who in reality are mere followers of 
scientific theories.” In our opinion, 
Prof. Burrill is just the man to organ- 
ize and conduct this Department suc- 
cessfully. At all events, we know of 
not another in whose ability we have 
the confidence that Prof. Burrill’s 
name inspires. 


> e+ oe 

j3F" We sincerely regret to learn 
of the indisposition of Mr. Heddon. 
In a note from him, he says his ad- 
vertising in the BEE JourNAL has 
deluged him with a flood of letters 
and business correspondence which he 
finds impossible to answer personally, 
and that his supply of queens has 
been exhausted, except where ac- 
companied by the full colony-or bees 
by the pound. His advertisement in 
this number pretty clearly explains 
his embarrassment. 

atc 

=> Persons desiring excursion rates 
to attend the Bee-Keepers’ National 
Convention can, upon application to 
Mr. C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O., obtain 
a circular giving the names of the dif- 
ferent roads and reductions in fare du- 
ring the great Exposition. 
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Evils Correcting Themselves. 





A recent exchange says “the glu- 
cose factories are slowly but surely 
succumbing to the inevitable, and 
closing up. The Des Moines factory 
ran two or three years, and has gone 
to wreck, after using up $90,000 of 
cash capital.” 

“History is but repeating itself.” 
As “murder will out,” so will great 
wrongs correct themselves, and vile 
and dishonest corporations become so 
arrogant and burdensome as to hasten 
their own destruction, and the 
public good. When glucose, as a com- 
mercial product, was first brought to 
the public notice, much was expected 
from it as a cheaper substitute for 
cane and other sugars, in many uses 
where it could be made to answer 
without prejudicing public health and 
corrupting the morals of society ; and 
perhaps at that time it washonestly 
made and wholesome, but competition 
was soon stimulated, unscrupulous 
men became engaged in its manu- 
facture, greed usurped the place of 
conscience, deception and fraud were 
resorted to in its use, plausible stories 
and pious cant were employed to popu- 
larize it with the public, poisonous 
acids and deadly chemicals helped to 
cheapen its manufacture, and it was 
forced upon the consumers by “ fair 
means and foul,” till its use became a 
matter of necessity, as nothing could 
be purchased that was free from its 
taint. New and dangerous diseases 
were traced directly to its use. Com- 
plications arose which baffled the skill 
of physicians—they could surmise 
the cause, but could not prescribe the 
remedy. Strong men and women be- 
came afflicted with chronic complaints, 
but no cure was inaugurated ; children 
were poisoned with it, but there was no 
law to punish the murderers; and 
everywhere the papers teemed with 
eases of cheese poisoning, etc., but 
nothing could be done to punish the 
manufacturers of the poisonous, vile 
stuff, and the merchant continued to 
vend the spurious goods under an 
honest name, because a genuine arti- 
cle could not be obtained. 

And in all these dishonest practices 
the consumer is not the only person 
who has suffered, although perhaps 
the principal sufferer, because he has 
suffered pecuniarily as well as physi- 
cally—his health has suffered with 
his pocket. The honest producer has 
often been driven from his occupation, 
and forced to quit business, or him- 
self become dishonest. Sugar re- 
finers who would have been above de- 


ception, have themselves gone largely 
into the adulteration business rather 
than suffer financial ruin; dealers in 
syrups and honey have sold tons of 
poisonous compounds as silver drips, 
golden syrup, rock candy drips, maple 
honey, strained honey, maple syrup, 
etc. Dairymen have used the poison- 
ous meal to feed their cows, and sup- 
ply dealers have sold the glucose to 
feed to bees. In each case its use 
has incurred a penalty, and generally 
the penalty has been paid by some- 
body. 

Thank heaven, the people are be- 
coming educated to a realization of 
the wrongs which have been perpe- 
trated upon them. -Farmers are mak- 
ing their own syrups, and using less 
sugars; families are buying honey 
from those they know to be honest ; 
parents are denying their children the 
poisoned confectionery which has so 
often entailed a doctor’s visit and bill ; 
and the consumption of glucose under 
various respectable names is so greatly 
on the decrease as to threaten the 
majority of the manufacturers with 
bankruptcy. 

We are assured by a person in this 
city who uses honey largely in manu- 
facturing, that he purchased several 
barrels of what was guaranteed to be 
chemically pure (whatever that means) 
honey. One of his employees, by 
some oversight, one evening left a 
portion of a barrel of it uncovered, 
and during the night an unfortunate 
mouse in quest of plunder accidently 
became submerged in the stuff. In 
the morning the workmen found the 
poor mouse floating around in the 
liquid, still alive but quite exhausted ; 
they lifted it out, but found the hair 
completely eaten away from its legs, 
body and neck. On the head and 
ears the hair still remained, present- 
ing a very laughable, as well as in- 
structive sight. If poisonous glucose 
will cause cheese to “rot down in 
thirty days,’”’ and skin a mouse alive 
in twelve hours, what will it not do 
with the human stomach if its use is 
persisted in ? 

We can sympathize with those who 
meet with financial reverses, if en- 
gaged in honest, commendable busi- 
ness enterprises, but greatly fear we 
feel an inward chuckle of delight 
whenever we read of disaster over- 
taking these traffickers in the “un- 
clean things.” 





g= When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 





new address. 





The Market Seeking the Producer. 





Less than one year.ago, the Brg 
JOURNAL advised its readers that in 
the near future the market would as 
eagerly seek their product as then did 
the general market seek the producers 
of butter, cheese, etc., and that with 
a choice article to dispose of, cash 
could easily be realized, at paying 
figures. The prediction has been 
verified even sooner than we had dared 
to hope. Several weeks ago Cali- 
fornia was eagerly visited by agents 
of several extensive European houses, 
anxious to buy up almost fabulous 
amounts, and at handsomely paying 
prices ; but they met with disappoint- 
ment, as the season has not been so 
good in that State as was earlier an- 
ticipated. Honey in San Francisco 
now brings as high a price as in the 
principal markets of the Atlantic 
States, and offerings are very small at 
any price. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 4th, we were 
pleased with a call from Mr. F. L. 
Ripley, a member of the old and re- 
putable house of Crocker & Blake, 57 
Chatham street, Boston, Mass., who 
is making an extended tour of the 
West, buying up full crops of honey 
from first hands—producers. He re- 
ports the honey crop in New York is 
not altogether a failure, and gave 
the names of several extensive bee- 
keepers who had. realized very satis- 
factory yields of choice white honey, 
and for which they were expecting 
high prices. 

With but occasional exceptions, the 
crop is quite large throughout the 
country, the grade generally extra 
good, and the movement lively, but 
the season for rapid sales is yet quite 
early. October is usually the best 
month for effecting sales and realiz- 
ing prices, as till that time more or 
less of doubt prevails in the minds of 
both seller and buyer regarding the 
extent of the crop and what should 
constitute a fair valuation.  Pro- 
ducers should feel no anxious doubts, 
and above all, make no sacrificial 
sales ; but fairly determine upon a re- 
munerative price for their honey, and 
insist upon receiving that amount. 
From all the principal cities our com- 
mercial correspondents report choice 
A 1 honey fairly active, and prices 
good, though not exorbitant. 


oe@—> 
7?o ee 


ae We regret to state that Mr. 
Frank Benton has lost his little girl, 
Thekla. She was born in Cyprus, and 
died in Beyrout on July 5, 1882. 
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Preserving Late Swarms. 





Jas. N. Tucker, East Killingly, Ct., 
writes Sept. 4th : 


Aug. 26 [had a medium swarm issue 
from a previous swarm of the present 
season. This last swarm I know con- 
tains the laying queen and as she is 
a young queen reared the present sea- 
son, very prolific, a purely mated 
Italian, and her progeny are good 
workers and gentle, I would like very 
much to save the colony ; but as they 
came out unexpectedly, I was not well 
prepared with foundation, etc., and, 
as at this rather late period in the sea- 
son I disliked to weaken any of my 
other colonies to strengthen this one, 
I hived them in a Langstroth hive 
containing 9 frames, one only of which 
was a frame of brood, the remaining 
$containing only one inch starters of 
worker foundation. Thus far, as con- 
siderable late buckwheat has been in 
bloom, and as my bees have worked 
considerably on red clover and upon 
fall flowers, I have only fed about % 
ib. of granulated sugar syrup each 
night; but from date I intend to feed 
14g lbs. each night. 1. With this 
treatment, what ought to be their 
condition October Ist? 2. What fur- 
ther feeding will they be likely to need 
after that date to insure wintering ? 
3. Will they need to be fed any sub- 
stitute for pollen, and if so, what and 
how? 4. Ought I to have done differ- 
ently in s | particular from what I 
have done 5. Would you suggest 
any change in the programme ?_ Per- 
haps by advising me, through the 
columns of the BEE JOURNAL, you 
will also advise many others some- 
what similarly situated, and will pro- 
vide us for like emergencies in future 
years. 


1. Had you given the frame of 
brood and 5 frames with starters, then, 
as fast as the combs were built down 
given a frame each third or fourth 
day, we think their condition would 
perhaps be better Oct. 1st. 

2. They will need feeding till there 
will be at least a store of 30 pounds 
for winter. It is probable the queen 
will keep up breeding till very late, 
and there will be much larve in the 
combs at above date, all of which, to- 
gether with young bees emerging 
from the cells, will require more food 
than old bees. 

3. No ; bees will find plenty of pol- 
€i, or a substitute more acceptable 
than any you can give them. 

4. You might have given the swarm, 
When well established in the new hive, 
at least 5 combs well built out, and 
supplied the frames with starters to 
the cleats from which you took the 
combs. 


5. Only the above. Aug. 26 is 








quite late, very late, to hive a swarm 
and expect to build it up strong 






must be the most favorable, with not 
one adverse circumstance, to insure 
success, and every help which experi- 


be employed. 





Indiana State Fair. 





We have received a complimentary 
ticket to the Indiana State Fair, to be 
held at Indianapolis, Sept. 25 to 30. 
We shall not be able to attend, but 
hope the Fair, with its bee and honey 
show will be a grand success. The 
managers remark as follows: 


The managers of the coming State 
Fair, commencing Sept. 25, express 
great encouragement from the bright 
prospects for success by the early 
opening up of the business connected 
therewith ; the anxiety of old exhibit- 
ors to secure more space and the sev- 
eral applications to erect special build- 
ings on the grounds for exhibition 
purposes at private cost. 

The indications are such that in 
order to meet the requirements, 150 
new horse stalls are being made. The 
stables and pens for other stock re- 
modeled and put in complete order 
that exhibitors and visitors may real- 
ize comfort and pleasure. The grad- 
ual growth and increased interest 
manifested in the State Fairs, and 
the kindly expressions from exhibit- 
ors who represent large manufactur- 
ing establishments at the principal 
Fairs, the bountiful harvest now gath- 
ered, and a season of abundance in 
prospective, gives every reason to hope 
for an improvement on any former 
year, and the assurance that the Indi- 
ana State Fair can be made to rank 
first on the list of Fairs, as the State 
is now first in the production of wheat, 
and second to no other State in all the 
requisites of human prosperity. 

Arrangements are pending for spe- 
cial attractions during the Fair in 
addition to the large premiums on 


speed. 

All the State Institutions at the 
Capital City will be prepared to re- 
ceive visitors during the Fair week, 
and this will be a rare opportunity, at 
reduced railroad rates, to visit the 
new State House,in process of con- 
struction. 


jay~ Mr. C. F. Muth, writes to the 
Bree JourNAL from Cincinnati, Sept. 
6. ‘Please tell all bee-keepers that 
I will receive any and all goods des- 
tined for the National Convention, to 
be held Oct. 3-5, in our city, free of 
all charges. No expense for drayage 
to or from the depots—no charges for 
storage. All Task is that the goods 
be prepaid toour city. The prospects 
for a good meeting are flattering to 
the best of my judgment.” We an- 
ticipate there will be a good display of 
bees, honey and implements at the 











‘tough for wintering. Everything 








ence or judgment may suggest, should | 4 i 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Old Fogy Bee-Keeping in Cali- 
fornia.—The Semi-Tropic California 
gives the fullowing account of some 
of it: 


In Los Angeles county there is a 
stretch of fuot-hills four or five miles 
in length with a large variety of ** bee 
feed”? where there are five or six 
separate apiaries, varying in elevation 
from 1,200 to 2,500 feet, and there is 
ample range for all. These apiaries 
have been established from tive tu ten 
years, and so far as I can learn there 
has not been one-half dozen queens 
bought and introduced in all these 
apiaries in all these years, and little 
or no effort made to rear queens to re- 
place old, worn out queens or to sup- 
ply queenless colonies. In fact the 
bees seem mostly left to ‘‘ run’”’ them- 
selves. ‘l'o save trouble and combs 
from moths, the top boxes are left in 
all winter and if the swarm is weak 
they have a slim chance to rear brood 
with all that space to warm during 
the cool days and nights of early 
spring, and the brood may be chilled, 
die and be mistaken for foul brood. 

In the apiaries referred to there has 
been but litthke swarming since 1878, 
and of course most of the queens are 
three to four years old which accounts 
in part for the five to twenty per cent. 
loss last spring, and the loss trom this 
cause will probably be greater next 
spring than last as a queen is not sup- 
posed to live more than three to four 
years, and to be generally quite un- 
protitable after the third year. In 
some of these colonies the bees have 
or will supersede their queens, while 
the very large majority probably will 
not. Even supposing they were all 
superseded the queens would not be 
nearly as prolitic as though reared 
from young prolific queens of no re- 
lations to the apiary, besides had there 
been early introductions of one or 
more good Italian queens the yearly 
yield of honey ougnt to have been 
much greater, to say nothing of the 
increased present value of the apiaries. 
The majority of these bee-keepers 
don’t believe in ** fussing ”’ with bees. 
After breeding commences in spring 
they ‘go through” the bees, look at 
the brood chambers, double up the 
weak ones and they are done with the 
** bottom boxes” for that season, and 
if the queen, as is often the case, 
makes a brood-chamber of the top 
box they take what honey they can 
get from said upper story because it 
will not do to disturb the bottom box. 
They will tell you that Eastern bee 
papers are of no use here and will 
generally say that bee-keeping will 
not pay in California. If such men 
would subscribe to two or three good 
bee papers, they would be surprised 
to see how much a little good bee 





National-Convention. 


literature will assist to make the busi- 
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ness profitable. These men, it seems, 
generally affect to ignore written or 
printed experience or suggestions; 
they have ‘no use” for book bee- 
keeping and then wonder why the bee 
business don’t pay. o tm. De 





Care of Comb Honey.—J. L. Bowers 
writes to the Maryland Farmer the 
following on the care of comb honey : 


Do not on any account store honey 
in a cellar, the dampness causes it to 
sweat and then the cappings will 
break and you have a lot of ruined 
honey. Our honey room is in the 
second. story of our house and will 
hold two tons. It is 6x10 feet and 9 
feet high, with two doors, one on each 
side; one opening from the hall, the 
other opening into a room over a 
porch. This room has one window. 
Here we put our honey first to let it 
harden, keeping this room light, after 
exposing to the light about two weeks, 
we placeit inthe honeyroom. Never 
on any account place more than two 
boxes on top of one another, but 
place shelves above each other on 
the order of a library. If little red 
ants bother honey, place the honey on 
a bench and put each leg or foot ina 
pan of water, and my word for it, if 
you keep water in the pans, no ants 
will bother the honey. Our honey 
room is as dark as anything can be 
made to be. 





—_->-- 

Honey Ants Employ Slaves.—The 
Scientific American contains the fol- 
lowing concerning some curious hab- 
its of honey ants: 


Sir John Lubbock’s extraordinary 
book on ‘‘Ants, Bees and Wasps,” 
will amaze readers. Fancy ants hay- 
ing slaves! Fancy these proverbial 
examples to the sluggard keeping cer- 
tain Insects as we keep cows, and 
building sheds over them, and keep- 
ing others as pets! ‘lhe aristocracy 
of ants seem to have all the vices 
which brought antique monarchies to 
destruction. Sir John writes soberly, 
as a philosopher should, and weighs 
his words no doubt, which makes his 
conclusions the more astonishing. 
The author quotes some of Huber's 
experiments, the value of which he 
has himself tested. The bloated ant 
aristocrats, 1t is said, *‘ have lost the 
greater part of their instincts; their 
art, that is, the power of building; 
their domestic habits, for they show 
no care for their young, all this being 
done by the slaves; their industry, 
for they take no part in providing the 
daily supplies; if the colony changes 
the situation of its nest, the masters 
are all carried by the slaves on their 
backs to the new one; nay, they have 
even lost the habit of feeding. Hu- 
ber placed thirty of them with some 
larvee and pupe and asupply of honey 
in a box. At first,’ he says, ‘ they ap- 
peared to pay some little attention to 
the larve; they carried them here 
and there, but presently replaced 
them. More than one-half of the 
Amazons died of hunger in less than 
two days. They had not even traced 








in existence were languid and with- 
out strength. I commiserated their 
condition, and gave them one of their 
black companions. This individual, 
unassisted, established order, formed 
a chamber in the earth, gathered to- 
gether the larve, extricated several 
young ants that were ready to quit 
the condition of pup, and preserved 
the life of the remaining Amazons.’ 
This observation has been fully con- 
firmed by other naturalists. How- 
ever small the prison, however large 
the quantity of food, these stupid 
creatures will starve in the midst of 
plenty rather than feed themselves. 
am have, however, kept isolated 
specimens for three months by giving 
them a slave for an hour or two a day 
to clean and feed them; under these 
circumstances they remained in per- 
fect health, while, but for the slaves, 
they would have perished in two or 
three days.” 





+= > 


Superiority of Italian Bees. — Mr. 
J. B. Mitchell, in the Hawkinsville 
(Ga.) Dispatch, gives the following 
brief but comprehensive summary of 
the superior qualities of the Italian 
bees : 


Their good qualities are now con- 
ceded by all who have tried both 
varieties under similar circumstances, 
and they are rapidly taking the place 
of the blacks in all parts of the 
country. 

They are more active than other 
bees, making three flights in the time 
that the black bees make two; they 
are more hardy, working earlier and 
later, and in cooler weather; they 
gather honey from flowers that are 
not frequented by black bees; their 
queens are more prolific, so that they 
may be increased much faster with 
safety ; they gather more honey and 
give more swarms in the same length 
of time, and are more gentle and 
easily handled than the black bees. 

Their chief point of excellence, and 
one that is worth everything to bee- 
keepers in the south is, that they 
readily and successfully defend their 
hive against the depredations of the 
bee moth. A strong colony of Ital- 
ians is worth more as a protection 
against this pest than all the moth- 
proof hives and moth traps that were 
ever invented. 











Congress and Adulteration. 
The Grange Bulletin remarks thus on 
the subject of adulteration of food and 
the necessity of Congressional legis- 
lation on the matter: 


We see a step taken in the right 
direction, and as it should be, when 
the courts maintain the dignity of the 
people in carrying out the prevailing 
sentiment in putting down the adul- 
teration of food. Good-bye to glu- 
cose, oleomargarine and other dirty 
frauds now being practiced on the 
people in almost every conceivable 
form, much of which is of a danger- 
ous character as well as poisonous, 


out a dwelling; and the few ants still | and should be stamped out of exis- 





tence. We think the day not far dis. 
tant when it will be done. When 
such a grand State as Missouri takes 
hold of the matter in her courts, as 
they have done, and pronounces it 
wrong, let all the States follow suit. 
Our National Congress should be up 
and doing something to protect her 
citizens from such outrages as have 
been practiced on them. We ask, 
what is Indiana doing to put down 
such dangerous articles as artificial 
honey so often made from chemicals, 
and butter of grease, and that, too, of 
the dirtiest kinds, and sold for a genu- 
ine article; and many other articles 
we could mention? Let the people 
be in earnest about this matter. 


Healthfulness of Honey.—An Ex- 
change makes the following remarks 
on this subject : 


Americans are lovers of sweets and 
consume an average of 40 pounds or 
more of sugar for every man woman 
and child of our population. To 
meet this demand, millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of sugar are imported an- 
nually, and millions of dollars’ worth 
of honey are allowed to go to waste 
for the want of bees to collect and put 
in proper shape for the use of man. 
It is not as generally known as it 
should be that honey may be em- 
ployed for sweetening purposes in- 
stead of sugar, for most of the pur- 

oses for which the latter is used. 
3ut could we supply it to the extent 
of diminishing our imports of sugar 
to one-half their present proportions, 
and millions of dollars would be 
saved for the purposes of business in 
our own country. But far above all 
money considerations would be the 
use of a pure sweet upon the health 
of the people instead of the vile com- 
pounds now sold as sugar and syrups. 
The healthfulness of honey as food 
has been admitted from the earliest 
writers down through the centuries to 
the present time. Hence we have 
nothing to fear from the free use of 
honey, while recent developments 
show we have much to fear as to health 
in the use of adulterated sugars and 
—- But the price of honey in the 
past has had much to do in the keep- 
ing it from the tables of men of lim- 
ited means, who did not possess the 
workers to collect and store it for 
them. Honey is a vegetable produc- 
tion, appearing in greater or less 
quantities in every flower that nods 
to the breeze or kisses the bright sun- 
light in all this heaven-favored land 
of ours. It is secreted in the flower 
for the purpose of attracting insects, 
thus securing the complete fertiliza- 
tion, of the female blossoms. Hence 
it follows that all the honey we can 
secure in the hour of its presence In 
the nectaries of the flowers, is clear 
gain from the domain of nature. 








= Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 


please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Sept.19—Michigan Central, at Lansing, Mich. 
E. N. Wood, Sec. 
26—Eastern Mich., at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
26, 27—Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
28—Norfolk, Ont., at Waterford, Ont. 
Elias Clouse, Sec. 
Oct. 3-6—North American, at Clncinnati, O. 
Dr. Ehrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 
5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
10, 11+Northern Michigan, at Pewamo, Mich, 
O. R. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
17, 18—Northwestern, at Chicago, Il. 
C. C. Coffinberry, sec., Chicago, Ill. 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
Nov. 1—New Jersey & Eastern, at New Brunswick. 
J. Hasbrouck, Sec., Bound Brook, N. J. 
{2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





The Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met at Grange Hall, on the State Fair 
grounds, Sept. 1, 1882. 

Dr. Besse, of Delaware, was called 
to the Chair. 

The question under discussion was : 
“Can bees be successfully wintered 
without pollen ?” 

Mr. Benedict said yes, but pollen 
was not the sole cause of dysentery ; 
but one cause was impure honey, and 
being gorged and confined to hive. 

Mr. 8. D. Riegel, of Ross county, 
thought it would be a mistake to take 
all the pollen from the colony; there 
were Other conditions necessary; 
thinks in some winters bees would 
winter without pollen. 

A vote was taken on the question: 
“Ts an excess of pollen one cause of 
dysentery ?” Decided in the negative. 

Question: ‘* How shall we manage 
our bees so as to be sure of wintering, 
and to get the best results next 
season ?”’ 

Mr. Brigham, of New London, gave 
his experience of two yearsago. Had 
in his care six colonies; lost six; did 
not lose any of his own; thinks 20 
pounds of honey necessary for each 
colony; he put burlap on top of the 
frames, and then straw; sometimes 
straw immediately on top of the 
frames, without burlap; he has an 
inch augur-hole in each end of his 
hive, with wire-cloth over the holes, 
in each end of the upper story, for 
ventilation. 

Mr. Newton thought the thermome- 
ter should stand at 45° for cellar win- 
tering; he can winter with less honey 
if proper temperature and conditions 
outside, than with inside wintering; he 


entery than continued cold weather. 
Dr. Besse thought the hard winter 
of 1881, and the mortality has left us 
With the survival of the fittest, i. e., 
the hardiest of bees. 
‘Mr. Reigel said some of the proper 


tion and drynes 


1880-81. 


ble to winter. 


tween 32- and 


and Treasurer. 


are a good queen, plenty of good, pure 
honey (not too much), sufficient quan- 
tity of mature bees, thorough ventila- 


S. 


Mr. Powell, of Pataskala, wants 
pienty of mature bees in the fall. 
winters on summer stands; only lost 
1¢ of bees during the severe winter of 
He would not stimulate too 
early in the spring. 
Mr. Benedict would rather have 30 
than 20 pounds of honey to winter on. 
He did not think small colonies profita- 
They are more likely 
to get dysentery than the larger ones. 
Has had all the experience in in-door 
wintering that he wants. 
house was too warm. 
neighbor his experience in in-door 
wintering, who tried it, lost his bees, 
and then blamed him. 

The general opinion of members 
present on temperature for successful 
wintering —_ that it should be be- 
a. 
A discussion on organization fol- 
lowed, and an election of officers. 
President, Dr. H. Besse, Delaware, 
O.; Vice Pres’t., Aaron Benedict, 
Bennington, O.; Secretary, Daniel 
Spear, Covington, O.; Treasurer, S. 
D. Riegel, Adelphi, O. 

The next meeting will be held some 
time next December, in Columbus, at 
some date to be fixed by Secretary 
D. SPEAR, Sec. 





The National Convention. 





«= The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia, will meet at Hagers- 
town, in the room of the County Com- 
missioners, at the Court House, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 18, 1882, at 1 o’clock, 
-m., the session to last two days. 
“he Washington County Fair will 
then be in progress, which will give 
persons an opportunity to attend the 
exhibition. All persons intending to 
go will please drop me a card, so that 
1 may secure for them half-fare rates. 
J. LuTHER BoweERrs, Sec. 
Berryville, Va. 





té- The fifth annual meeting of the 
Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention will be held at Pewamo, 
Ionia County, Mich., on the second 
Tuesday and Wednesday (10th and 
llth) of October, 1882. Pewamo be- 
ing on the D.& M.and H. & M. R. 
R., it will be accessible by rail. The 
members will do all in their power to 
make the meeting interesting. 
Ht. M. Roop, Pres. 

O. R. GoopNo, Sec. 





t The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet wit 
19th, at Lansing,in the Capitol Build- 
ing. We call the meeting two weeks 
before the Annual Fair of the Central 
Michigan Agricultural Society meets 
for the purpose of making the final 
arrangements for a large exhibit of 
bees, honey and apiarian supplies. A 
cordial invitation is extended to bee- 


The North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will hold their 13th an- 
nual meeting at Washington Park 
Hall, Cincinnati, O., across Washing- 
ton Park from the Exposition build- 
ing. Time, Oct. 3rd to 5th, 1882. 
First session ‘Tuesday, 10 a. m., Oct. 
3. Weare encouraged to hdpe that 
this will be a very protitable meeting, 
as we are promised gy from, and 
the presence of, a large number of 
our most prominent bee-keepers both 
in the United States and Canada, and 
essays and implements of the apiary 
are expected from abroad to add to 
the knowledge imparted by the re- 
search and inventive skill and meth- 
ods of our countrymen. 


keepers everywhere. 
will be of especial interest, and a large 
attendance is expected. 

E. N. Woop, See. 


The meeting 





gar The Kentucky State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention will meet in Louis- 
ville, Ky., at the Exposition Buildir 
Press Rooms, on Tuesday and We 
nesday, Sept. 26th and 27th. 
keepers are invited to attend, and send 
essays, pavers, implements, or any- 
thing of interest to the fraternity. 
The Exposition will be in full blast 
and cheap. Railroad rates from all 
W. WILLIAMSON, Sec. 








and 18, 1882. 


10 a. m. 





EHRICK PARMLY, Sec. 
New York, July 12, 1882. 


—— 


tThe Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will meet at Chicago, Ill..| County Bee-Keepers’ Society. The 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 17| bee-keepers of Hendricks county, Ind., 
The office of the Ameri- | are invited to be present. 
can Bee Journal has been kindly ten- | of the Committee. 
dered as a place of meeting. <A cordial ouhiaen 
invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially those of the North- 
western States, to be present. 
meeting takes place during the last 
week of the Inter-State Industrial 
Exposition, to enable all to obtain re- 
duced railroad rates. 





First session at 
C. MILLER, Pres. 
©. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. : 








Conditions for successful wintering 





Detroit, Mich. 





A. B. WEED, Sec. 


ga The bee-keepers of Boone Co., 
Ind., are cordially invited to meet at 
the office of Barton Higgins, in Leba- 
non, Oct. 9, at 9 o’clock, a.m., to com- 
plete the organization of the auxiliary 


By request 





oo —o—— 


To Southern Bee-Keepers.—I would 


The | like to have announced in the Weekly 


BEE JOURNAL, for the benefit of 
those bee-keepers who desire to at- 
tend the Convention at Cincinnati 
from this portion of the South, that 
round trip tickets from Atlanta, good 
for 10 days, will be $19. Round trip 
tickets from Augusta, good for 15 
days. $27.55. At these reduced rates, 


«The Eastern Michigan Bee-| it is hoped that many will shake off 
Keepers’ Association will hold its fall | their cares for a few days and go to 
meeting Sept. 26, commencing at 10| meet their distant brethren in Con- 
a.m.,in room 10 Merrill’s Building, | vention. J.P 


P. H. Brown. 








Augusta, Ga., Aug. 30, 1882. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


High Elevation for Bee Hives. 





EDWARD MOORE. 





Some advise to place the hive 2 to 4 
inches from the surface of the ground, 
in order that the bees coming home 
with their heavy load may not rise to 
the hive,as they would if it was set 
higher. It is not at all likely that 
bees in general will fly so low, no mat- 
ter how they are loaded. When I 
watch my bees coming in, or going 
out (as I often do), I think they fly 
more like 8 or 9 feet from the ground 
than anything less, rising to it and 
falling from it, only a few yards from 
the hive. Compare this with the top 
of stores, as stated.in Cook’s Manual. 
My hives are at least 16 inches above 
the surface, and I think I have seen 
others about the same height; be- 
sides, when they are so low they are 
in the most impure air, composed, as 
it is, of carbonic acid gas. What 
height is considered sufficient to keep 
them clear of that impure air? or, as 
the atmosphere in so low a position is 
poisonous, how are creeping insects 
and other small animals able to thrive 
in it ? as they are generally unable to 
be in any other atmosphere. Are they 
differently constituted ? Is that which 
is poisonous to us, good for them? 
Decomposition is constantly going on, 
and, of course, as that goes on in the 
same proportion is the ——— gas 
created. It is reasonable to suppose 
that where the gas is confined, it is 
most injurious, and I suppose is 
accounted for to some extent in that 
way. 

Will some of our seientific men 
please give the less favored some light 
on this subject, especially with re- 
spect to bees, and I shall be glad if it 
is extended as much as may be con- 
sidered advisable, to other objects. 

Another thought. How often we 
hear of bees who have gone off to the 
bush, and I don’t remember hearin 
of any that were not at least severa 
feet up. and may I say this has been 
their choice. It may have been, in 
some cases, that they could not finda 
home nearer terra firma. I speak of 
bees that are likely to be of service to 
man. Of course, there are bees that 
have their nests in the ground, but 
they are of no value. 

I have a paper before me that tells 
us that in Britain alone there are 
more than 250 different species of 
bees, besides a variety of domesti- 
cated kinds, also the adding of fresh 
introductions. Whether these 250 
species build in the earth, or in walls, 
or attach their nests to ceilings I do 
not know. Their habits may be, and 
most likely are, very much varied, as 
we know there are some wasps’ nests 
in the ground, some build a kind of 
nest attached to a spar, and some who 
are called by the name of mason 
wasp, because they excavate a hole in 


the wall. I need not try to enlarge on 
this, as it is likely mest intelligent 
people at least know all I have written 
on the subject,and more. I see in 
the number of the BEE JOURNAL 
dated August 30, which I have re- 
ceived to-day (Sept. 2), somethin 
about toads preying upon bees. 
have had them at my hives in that 
praying (preying) attitude, and with 
all the devotional appearance. After 
driving them away a few times, the 
little patience I had has been ex- 
hausted, and I have sent them to 
Davy Jones’, although I never could 
approve of their setting themselves 
so near my hives, so long as they kept 
about the garden I would not hurt 
them. I consider that for reasons of 
this kind it is better to raise hives at 
least sufficiently to prevent toads, or 
any such visitors coming in too close 
proximity, as I don’t think they can 
climb up the upright leg of the bee- 
stand. 

Barrie, Ont., Sept. 2, 1882. 








From the Century. 


The Bee-Pastures of California. 





JOHN MUIR. 





The bee pastures of the coast-ranges 
last longer and are far more varied 
than those of the great plain, on ac- 
count of difference of soil and cli- 
mate, moisture and shade, etc. Some 
of the mountains are upward of four 
thousand feet in height, and small 
streams and springs, oozy bogs, etc., 
occur in great abundance and variety 
in the wooded regions, while open 
parks flooded with sunshine, and hill- 
girt valleys lying at different eleva- 
tions, each with its own peculiar cli- 
mate and exposure, possess the re- 
quired conditions for the development 
of species and families of plants 
widely varied. 

Next the a there is, first, a series 
of smooth hills, planted with a rich 
and showy vegetation that differs but 
little from the plain itself—as if the 
edge of the plain had been lifted and 
bent into flowing folds with all its 
flowers in <a only toned down a 
little as to their luxuriance, and a few 
new species introduced such as the 
hill lupines, mints and gilias. The 
colors show finely when thus held to 
view on the slopes—patches of red, 
purple, blue, yellow and white blend- 
ing around the edges, the whole ap- 
pearing at a little distance like a map 
colored in sections. 

Above this lies the park and chapar- 
ral region, with evergreen oaks 
planted wide apart, and blooming 
shrubs from three to ten feet high— 
manzanita and ceanothus of several 
species, mixed with rhamnus, cercis, 
pickeringia, cheary, amelanchier, and 
adenostoma, in shaggy, inter-locking 
thickets, with many species of ho- 
sackia, clover, monardella, castilleia, 
etc., in the openings. 

The main ranges sends out long 
spurs somewhat parallel to their axes, 
inclosing level valleys, many of them 
quite* extensive, and containing a 
great profusion of sun-loving bee- 





flowers in their wild state; but these 





are in great part, already lost to the 
bees by cultivation. 

Nearer the coast are the giant 
forests of the redwoods, extending 
from near the Oregon line to Santa 
Cruz. Beneath the cool, deep shade 
of these majestic trees the ground is 
occupied by ferns, chiefly woodwardia 
and aspidiums, with only a few flower- 
ing plants—oxalis, trientalis, erythro- 
nium, fritillaria, smilax and other 
shade-lovers. But all along the red- 
wood belt there are sunny openings on 
hill-slopes looking to the south, where 
the giant trees stand back and give 
the ground to the small sun-flowers 
and the bees. Around the lofty red- 
wood walls of these little bee-acres 
there is usually a fringe of chesnut, 
oak, laurel and madrona, the last of 
which is a surpassingly beautiful tree, 
and a great tavorite with the bees, 
The trunks of the largest specimens 
are seven or eight feet thick and about 
fifty feet high, the bark crimson and 
chocolate, the leaves plain, large and 
glossy, like those of Magnolia grandi- 
flora, while the flowers are white and 
urnshaped, in wel! proportioned pani- 
cles from five to ten inches long. 
When in full bloom, a single tree 
seems to be visited at times by a whole 
hive of bees at once, and the grand 
hum of such a multitude of wings 
makes the listener guess that more 
than the ordinary work of honey-win- 
ning is going on. 

How perfectly enchanting and care 
obliterating are these withdrawn gar- 
dens of the woods—long vistas open- 
ing to the sea—sunshine sifting and 
pouring upon the flowery ground ina 
tremulous, shifting mosaic, as the 
light-ways in the leafy wall open and 
close with the swaying breeze—shin- 
ing leaves and flowers, birds and bees, 
mingling together in springtime har- 
mony, and nectarous fragrance ex- 
haling from a thousand thousand foun- 
tains! In these balmy, dissolvin 
days, when the deep heart-beats 0 
nature are felt thrilling rocks and 
trees and everything alike, common 
business and friends, children and 
wives, are happily forgotten and even 
the natural honey-work of bees, and 
the care of birds for their young, 
seem slightly out of place. 

To the northward, in Humboldt and 
the adjacent counties, whole hill-sides 
are covered with rhododendron, mak- 
ing a glorious melody of bee-bloom 
in the spring, Andthe western azelea, 
hardly less flowery, grows in mass 
thickets three to eight feet hig 
around the edge of groves and woods 
as far south as San Luis Obispo, 
usually accompanied by manzanita, 
while the valleys, with their varying 
moisture and shade, yield a rich 
variety of the smaller honey-flowers, 
such as mentha, lycopus, micromeria, 
audibertia, trichnostema, and other 
mints, with vaccinium, wild straw- 
berry, geranium, callas and golden- 
rod ; and in the cool glens — the 
stream-banks, where the shade of 
trees is not too deep spirea, dogwood, 
photinia, and calycanthus, and many 
species of rubus, form interlacing 


tangles, some portion of which con- 
tinues in bloom for months. 





Though the coast region was the 
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first to be invaded and settled by 
white men, it has suffered less from a 
bee point of view than either of the 


other main divisions—chiefly, no 
doubt, because of the unevenness of 
the surface, and because it is owned 
by individuals, instead of lying ex- 
osed to the flocks of the ‘‘sheepman.” 

hese remarks a ply more particularly 
tothe north half of the coast. Fur- 
ther south there is less moisture, less 
forest shade, and the honey flora is 
less varied. 

Thesierra region is the largest of the 
three main divisions of the bee-lands 
of the state, and the most regularly 
varied in its subdivisions, — to 
their gradual rise from the level of 
the Central Plain to the alpine sum- 
mits. The foot-hill region is about as 
dry and sunful from the end of May 
until the setting in of the winter 
rains, as the plains. There are no 
shady forests,no damp glens, at all 
like those lying at the same elevations 
in the coast mountains. The social 
composite of the plain, with a few 
added species, form the bulk of the 
herbaceous portion of the vegetation 
up to a height of fifteen hundred feet 
or more, shaded lightly here and there 
with oaks and sabine pines, and in- 
terrupted by patches of ceanothusand 
buckeye. Above this, and just below 
the forest region, there is a dark, 
heath-like belt of chaparral, composed 
almost exclusively of Adenos. toma 
fasciculata, a bush belonging to the 
rose family, from five to eight feet 
high, with small, round leaves in 
fascicles, and bearing a multitude of 
small white flowers in panicles on the 
ends of the upper branches. When 
it occurs at all, it usually covers all 
the ground witha close impenetrable 
growth, scarcely broken for miles. 

Up through the forest region, toa 
height of nine thousand feet above 
sea level, there are ragged patches of 
manzanita, and five or six species of 
ceanothus, called deer brush or Cali- 
fornia lilac. These are the most im- 

ortant of all the honey-bearing 

rushes of the sierra. Chamebatia 
foliolosa, a little shrub about a foot 
high, with flowers like the strawberry, 
makes handsome carpets beneath the 
yellow pines, and seems to be a favor- 
ite with the bees; while the pines 
themselves furnish unlimited quanti- 
ties of pollen and honey-dew. The 
product of a single tree, ripening its 
— at the right timeof year, would 

€ sufficient for the wants of a whole 
hive. Along the streams, there is a 
rich growth of lilies, larkspurs, pedi- 
cularis, castilleias and clover. The 
alpine region contains the flowery gla- 
cler meadows, and -countless small 
gardens in all sorts of places full of 
potentilla of several species, spraguea, 
ivesia, epilobium,and goldenrod, with 

eds of bryarthus and the charming 
Cassiope covered with sweet bells. 

Even the tops of the mountains are 

lessed with flowers—dwarf phlox, 
polemonium, ribes, bulsea, ete. I 
have seen wild bees and butterflies 
feeding at a height of 13,000 feet above 
the sea. Many, however, that go up 
these dangerous heights never come 
down again. Some, undoubtedly, per- 
ish in storms, and I have found thous- 





ands lying dead or benumbed on the 
surface of the glaciers, to which they 
had perhaps been attracted by the 
white glare. From swarms that es- 
caped their owners in the lowlands, 
the honey-bee is now generally dis- 
tributed throughout the whole length 
of the sierra, up to an elevation of 
8,000 feet above sea-level. At this 
height, where the snow falls to a 
depth of 15 or 20 feet, they flourish 
without care. Even higher than this 
several bee-trees have been cut, which 
contained over 200 pounds of honey. 

The destructive action of sheep has 
not been nearly so universal on the 
mountain pastures as on those of the 
great plain, but in many places it has 
been more complete, owing to the 
more friable character of the soil, and 
its sloping position. The slant dig- 
ging and down raking action of hoofs 
on the steeper slopes of moraines has 
uprooted and buried many of the ten- 
der plants from year to year, without 
allowing them time to mature their 
seeds. The shrubs, too, are badly 
bitten, especially the various species 
of ceanothus. Fortunately, neither 
sheep nor cattle care to feed on the 
manzanita, spirea, or adenostoma; 
and these fine honey bushes are too 
stiff and tall, or grow in places too 
rough and inaccessible, to be trodden 
under foot. Also the canon walls and 
gorges, which form so considerable a 

art of the area of the range, while 
inaccessible to domestic sheep, are 
well fringed with honey shrubs, and 
contain thousands of lovely bee-gar- 
dens, lying hid in narrow side-canons 
and recesses fenced with avalanche 
taluses, and on the top of flat, pro- 
jecting head-lands, where only the 
bees would think to look for them. 

But, on the other hand, a great por- 
tion of the woudy plants that escape 
the feet and teeth of the sheep are 
destroyed by the shepherds by means 
of running fires, which are set every- 
where during the dry autumn for the 
purpose of burning off the old fallen 
trunks and underbrush, with a view 
to improving the pastures, and making 
more open ways for the flocks. These 
destructive sheep-fires sweep through 
nearly the entire forest belt of the 
range, from one extremity to the 
other, consuming not only the under- 
brush, but the young frees and seed- 
lings on which the permanence of the 
forests depends; thus setting in mo- 
tion a long train of evils which will 
certainly reach far beyond bees and 
bee. keepers. 

The plow has not yet invaded the 
forest oa to any appreciable ex- 
tent, neither hasit accomplished mrch 
in the foot hills. Thousands of bee- 
ranches might be established along 
the margin of the plain, and up toa 
height of four thousand feet, wher- 
ever water could be obtained. The 
climate at this elevation admits of 
the making of permanent homes, and 
by moving the hives to higher pas- 
tures, as the lower pass out of bloom, 
the annual yield of honey would be 
nearly doubled. The foot-hill pas- 
tures, as we have seen, fail about the 
end of May, those of the chaparral 
belts and lower forests are in full 
bloom in June, those of the upper and 








alpine region in July, August and 
September. In Scotland, after the 
best of the Lowland bloom is past, 
the bees are carried in carts to the 
Highlands, and set free on the heather 
hills. In France. too, and in Poland, 
they are carried from pasture to pas- 
ture among orchards and fields in the 
same way, and along the rivers in 
barges, to collect the honey of the de- 
lightful vegetation of the banks, In 
Egypt. wo | are taken far up the Nile, 
and floated slowly home again, gath- 
ering the honey-harvest of the vari- 
ous fields on the way, timing their 
movements in accord with the sea- 
sons. Were similar methods pursued 
in California, the productive season 
would extend nearly all the year. 

The average elevation of the north 
half of the sierra is considerably less 
than that of the south half, and small 
streams, with the bank and meadow 
gardens dependent upon them, are 
less abundant. Around the head-wa- 
ters of the Yuba, Feather and Pitt 
rivers, there are extensive table-lands 
of lava, sparsely planted with pines, 
through which the sunshine reaches 
the ground with little interruption, 
and here flourishes a scattered, tufted 
growth of golden applopappus, lino- 
syris, bahia, wyetheia, arnica, arte- 
misia, and similar plants; with man- 
zanita, cherry, plum, and thorn in 
ragged patches on the cooler hill- 
slopes. At the extremities of the 
Great Plain, the sierra and coast 
ranges curve around and lock together 
in a labyrinth of mountains and val- 
leys, throughout which the coast and 
sierra floras are mingled, making at 
the north, with its temperate climate 
and copious rain-fall, a perfect para- 
dise for bees—though, strange to say, 
scarce a single regular bee-ranch has 
yet been established in it. Cultiva- 
tion, however, is making rapid head- 
way over all the State, and before 
long, the wild honey-bloom of the 
mountains will vanish as completely 
as that of the fertile lowlands. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Scorpions in Bee Hives. 








ARTHUR TODD. 





Have any of your numerous readers 
ever come across these insects living 
in the hive with the bees? I shall be 
glad to know, for I had an experience 
I will briefly relate, and have never 
seen anything in print on the subject. 
Having purchased a lot of Arab hives 
when in Algeria, next thing to do was 
to go and take them, for the Arab 
never “ delivers.” 

The adventures of that night will 
not be forgotten in a hurry. There 
were 30 hives, all on the ground, 
buried in weeds; some rotten, some 

ood, and all with communities that 

new exactly how to apply the “ busi- 
ness end” to advantage, if you only 
looked at them. 

Well, we got to work; first some 
rats scared us, next a few tarantulas, 
as we called those immense centipedes. 
Suddenly my assistant Arabs called 
out to beware of scorpions, as I was 
about to disturb the stones support- 
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ing a hive composed of a long box 
with a tremendous population. 

The job of transportation concluded, 
next thing was to get to work and 
transfer to bar-frame hives. When I 
came to transfer that long box the 
sight was splendid, as on getting a 
side off, combs 39 inches long and as 
straight as an arrow were disclosed. 
The bees dislodged, and the comb 
required cut out and inserted in the 
frames, I proceeded to cut out the re- 
mainder. As I reached the floor 
board and laid it bare, my attention 
was drawn to a number of little mov- 
ing things, yellow, and just like crabs. 
Of these I killed 18, and many es- 
caped. I was informed that these 
were young scorpions, and that I had 
had a lucky escape the night previous 
in not gettingstung. I watched other 
Arab hives after that, and found them 








again and again,so I could come to 
no other conclusion, than that scor- 
pions do frequent bee hives if allowed. 
In nocase had these small scorpions 





blocked up with a particle of wax. 
As soon as the cell is closed the in- 
mate sets to work and spins a cocoon 
of silk (which the queen larve ac- 
complishes in about 24 hours, the 
worker in thirty-six), and then rests 
for two or three days. At the end of 
this time it assumes the pupa form, 
undergoing the metamorphosis from 
the worm structure to the insect 
already described; and when this is 
complete the imago, or fully developed 
insect first frees itself from its silken 
envelope, and then, forcing open the 
lid of its prison house by means of its 
head and mandibles, makes its escape 
a perfect bee. 

The time occupied from the deposit- 
ing of the egg in the cell to the final 
appearance of the insect is, for the 
queen sixteen days, for the worker 
about twenty-one, and for the drone | 
twenty-four days. ° 

But the labors of the worker in re- 
gard to the working of the brood, do 
not end here. After the young insect, 











slaughtering her as a rival. In this 
design, however, she is foiled by the 
workers that have gathered around 
the royal cell. These cover its en- 
trance and keep the young queen a 
close prisoner ; if —- blocking, 
up the opening of the cell with wax 
until the old queen shall have disap- 
peared, and feeding the young one 
with honey during her imprisonment. 
In the hive of bees, as in the hives of 
men, Czesars, or rather, in the former 
case, two Cesarinas, cannot exist at 
one time; and when the old queen 
finds that her hateful rival is beyond 
her reach, she ceases to oviposit, and 
wandering about the hive in a state of 
great excitement, she at length takes 
her departure in search of a fresh 
habitation, accompanied in a full 
hive by about 1,000 drones, (who are 
said to lead the way) and ten times 
that number of workers. 

This new colony, well known to us 
as the ‘‘swarm,” is received by bee- 
keepers in an empty hive, where the 


the tail, and I would much like to| be it worker, drone, or queen, has| workers at once proceed to construct 


know if the young of the scorpion is 
always minus a tail, and at what 
period that interesting appendage 
shows itself. The adult scorpion is 
no stranger in the neighborhood of 
hives, as was amply proven by my own 
observation. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
meee oe Oo oe 
Grange Bulletin. 


The Development of the Honey Bee. 





J. M. HICKS. 


The digestive organs are the most 
prominent, but even these consist 
chiefly of a large intestine and they 
do their work so efficiently that an im- 
mense quantity of fat is stored up in 


the body of the little larve as raw 


material of which the more compli- 


cated organs of the imago are built | 


up. 
The worm usually lies curled up in 
a half circle in its cell,and the only 


| 


effected its escape, a number of busy 
nurses at once set to work and pre- 
pare the vacated cells for the reception | 
of another egg. First one enters, | 
and searching tor the pupa-case drags | 
it forth and carries it away to the en- | 
trance of the hive; a second follows 
and brings away the exuvial from the | 
larva; and then other succeeding 
bees clear off the refuse, leaving only 
a portion of the silken cocoon, which 
gives additional strength to the cell. | 
Returning now to the history of the | 
queen: we are told that, during her | 
progress from cell to cell for the pur- | 
pose of oviposition, she isaccompanied 
by from four to twelve workers, who | 











provide her with honey, and, watching | 
all her movements, take care that she | 
lays only one egg in each cell, or in| 
case she should deposit more, as some- | 
|times happens, they remove all but} 
one, and place them elsewhere. She 
usually lays from two to six eggs in 





| 


}and according to Reaumur she will | 


symptom of life that it exhibits is by | thus deposit «bout two thousand eggs | 


scratching with its mandibles against |in one day. The total number laid by | 


waxen cells and perform their ordi- 
nary avocations, whilst the queen at 
once resumes the work of oviposition. 

But let us now return to the old 
hive, where the young queen holds 
undisputed possession, and this she 
renders doubly sure by at once pro- 
ceeding to the cells that contain her 
younger sisters, and with her sting 
mercilessly destroying them before 
they arrive at maturity. 

Sometimes, however, it happens 
that two young queens make their 
exit simultaneously from their re- 
spective cells, and by a curious in- 
stinct the old queen 1s then diverted 
from her purpose of infanticide, and 
at once takes her departure with her 
attendant swarm. 

For the sequel, we must once more 
refer to Voigt, for we are sure you 
will agree with us that the account is 
graphic, interesting and morally in- 
structive: ‘*The bees that remain 


succession, and then rests awhile; | after the swarm has taken its depart- 


ure divide into two parties, which 
marshal themselves around their re- 
spective queens, and then march 


the cell wall, as an intimation that it|a single queen in one season is var-| against one another within the hive 


requires nourishment. 
becomes the tenderest object of solici- 
tude on the part of the workers, they 
clean and rub it, endeavor by their 
sonorous hum to cheer it in its soli- 
tary continement, and constantly sup- 
ply it with infant food (bee bread), 
which they manufacture from honey 
and pollen, and offer to the little 
nursling at the point of their ligula or 
tongue. The whole arrangement of 
the attendance resembles that in the 
foundling hospital; the watehful 
nurses wander from erib to crib, from 
cell to cell, offering food to the little 
inmates, striking them with their 
antenne, and fondling them with 
their delicate organs of nutrition. 
After they have been thus treated for 
a few days, the nurses discontinue the 
supply of food, and close up the orifice 
of the cell with wax. This operation 
they perform by applying a series of 
concentric rings of gradually decreas- 
ing circumference, one within another 
until there is nothing left but a small 
hole in the center, which 


is then | 


It, however, | iously estimated at from 50,000 to 100,- | 


| 000 eggs. 


itself.” Presently the armies ap- 
proach one another from either side; 


Let us now snppose the season to be | they meet face to face ; and what fol- 


|somewhat advanced, and that in the! lows ? i 3 
month of May the queen has deposited | gin? This would indeed be the case 





about 10,000 to 11,000 worker and drone | 
eggs. 


described, and her majesty proceeds | 
forthwith to deposit in them the 
| necessary eggs. The usual term of 
sixteen days having now expired, the 
guardians of one of the royal cells re- 
ceive intimation, by the movement 
within, that a new queen is about to 
make her appearance, and immedi- 
ately the intelligence flies from bee to 
bee, and they crowd around the cell 
in order to welcome the stranger. 
The queen-mother ——— also, 
accompanied by her body guard. 


doubt ?”” No, not to welcome her off- 
spring, but, incredibile diciu!” with the 
murderous intention of attacking and 





‘** Dear me! how interesting!’ we | ten ) I ' 
can almost hear you exclaim, reader ;| which conceives itself to be so W Ise 
‘*to welcome the little stranger, no|and perfect, had, under similar clr- 


Will the onslaught at once be- 


if they were human beings, of whom 


At this time the workers con-| thousands would rush to their fate, 
struct half a dozen royal cells, already | and streamsof blood would be shed for 


the sake of one ruler. But no! the 
bees are wiser; what care they with 
their constitutional regime, whether 
the reins of power be held by a mem- 
ber of the house of Hapsburg or of 
Hohenzollern ! let the ambitious asp! 
rants decide the struggle for suprem- 
acy by a single combat! so say the 
bees, and they look on quietly whilst 
the duel is being fought, quite con- 
tent to tender their allegiance to the 
survivor. The fight for the throne 1S 
merely a combat between the pre- 
tenders. Would that the human race, 





| cumstances, adopted this principle 0 


‘action, how much less blood woul 


have been spilt upon this fair earth 
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whose surface has been so often fer- 
tilized by the bodies of human beings 
slain in battle. 

Battle Ground, Ind. 





National Farmer. 
Colorado as a Locality for Bees. 





J. 8. FLORY. 





When I made my {first visit to Colo- 
rado [ considered the propriety of en- 
gaging in the bee business here, but 
must say that the apparently desert 
plains and absence of honey produc- 
ing forests made quite an unfavorable 
impression on my mind in the direc- 
tion of apiarian scienee. Like the 
stockman pn his first visit to our arid 
plains who declared that there was 
not enough grass to the acre to give a 
goose a decent living, I could not see 
otherwise that a colony of bees would 
soon starve here, and from the ob- 
servation of others engaged in the 
business, Iam prepared to say Colo- 
rado is well adapted to successful bee 
culture—at least a good portion of the 
State is so adapted. As it is true 
“full many a rose is born to blush un- 
seen,” so that there are many a thous- 
and pounds of delicious honey in 
Colorado left to waste its sweetness 
on desert air, all for the want of bees 
to gather it. A man once said he lost 
$10,000 in one season, simply because 
he did not have cattle to eat up the 
grass on the prairies around him; in 
a like manner our Josses in the State 
are great by not having the bee at 
hand to gather the sweets that are in 
nature’s storehouse all around us. 


Every person of experience in the 
Eastern States knows that warm 
weather, with occasional showers, are 
accessory to a good honey season, and 
that a continued drouth was fatal to 
the bee’s harvest. Looking at the 
matter from this standpoint, we had 
our doubts in regard to our arid clime 
being favorable for bee culture. Our 
conclusions, however, now are that 
hot — foilowed by cool nights facil- 
itate the secretion of honey in flowers 
better than any other state of weather. 
In the East the drought days usually 
followed by warm night, was fatal to 
the honey prospects ; occasional show- 
ers cooled the air, and this was favora- 
ble, therefore, the temperature was of 
more importance than dampness. 
Again, continual rains destroy the 
honey crop, and deprive the bees the 
opportunity to go on the wing. Now, 
taking these things into consideration, 
and reasoning from the above alluded 
to hypothesis, we arrived at the solu- 
tion of what seemed to be to us a puz- 
zie: Why bees did so well in our dry 
Climate. Our hot days followed by 
cool nights give to nature her sweets 
in abundance, and having no pro- 
longed. rains, bees have the best op- 
portunity to improve each shining 
hour, and that you know, in Colorado, 
means from sun-up to sun down, one 
day after another, week in and week 
out. Thus we see instead of Colorado 
being a poor country for bee-culture 
it is just the reverse. 

Of the many honey producing plants 
that abound in our State, the despised 








and much abused cactus, probably 
stands first; then in their season, we 
have goldenrod, aster and thousands 
of others. All we need to make*honey 
an important item of wealth added to 
Colorado’s prosperity, is an awakened 
interest in the matter and bees to 
— the honey. Nature makes the 
10ney, we want the bees to gather it. 

To secure success, in the first place, 
we want the Italian bee, it being 
more prolific, more hardy, and a 
climate more akin to ours, we think 
them far superior to the common 
black bee. Second, a movable hive. 
Third, colonies should be kept strong 
in numbers and rich in stores in order 
to stimulate to early breeding. Fourth, 
enough apiary science to give one the 
knowledge the queen bee is not a 
king, but the mother of the whole 
colony; that an abundance of drones 
area nuisance, being a class of tramps 
that live off the industry of others, 
but few should be allowed to be reared. 
Fifth, common sense enough to know 
how and when to make artificial 
swarms, and when to leave these 
alone; too many colonies are killed 
by kindness—too much attention. The 
fatal mistake with many, is wanting 
to get along too fast. 


©. OOO" 








ner that I must have compared them 
with one that had dropped from the 
frame, which is something that does 
not happen in my apiary. The Given 
foundation has not always given satis- 
faction, as Mr. Heddon well knows. 
The editor of the BEE JOUKNAL tried 
them together, and was satistied the 
Dunham was superior. The Dunham 
machine is considered a good one by 
bee-keepers all over the country (ex- 
cepting, of course, those who do not 
know how to use it properly). I have 
no doubt the Given foundation is a 
good article. Any foundation would 
be when backed up with a wire fac- 
tory. What we need is a good founda- 
tion without the necessity and extra 
expense of hardware to make it ac- 
ceptable to the bees. I claim: First, 
that the Dunham machine is the best 
made; and, second, that I can print 
more good sheets of foundation on it 
than can be made on any press ma- 
chine yet made, and I stand ready to 
make the claim good in any fair and 
honorable manner. 
Cambridge, Il]., Aug. 29, 1882. 


[At the time we tested the two 
makes of foundation together, we 
found the Dunham much superior, or, 
rather, much preferred by the bees, 


For the American Bee Journal. | and soonest worked; but since that 


The Best Comb Foundation. 





J. V. CALDWELL. 








time, as we are informed, there have 
been great improvements made in the 
Given dies,and we presume it may 


I have been taken to task by Mr. | 20W be equal, in every respect, to the 
| Dunham; and should it be this, surely 


Heddon for presuming to say the 
Dunham foundation is a‘ first-class ”’ 
article. 


I infer, is when the article fulfills, in | 
a perfect manner, the purpose for) 


which it was made, then I say itis a 
first-class article, and when I say the 
foundation I make does fulfill its pur- 
pose, I do not wish Mr. Heddon to 
doubt my word, as I certainly shall 
not doubt any assertion he may make 
in this discussion. 

Mr. Heddon thinks my foundation 
has, been found fault with; well, I de- 
sire to say that any of my customers 
of this season have the liberty to make 
any statement they wish to, either in 
public or private. Because I have 
succeeded in making the Dunham 
machine a success (whieh Mr. Hed- 
don has not), he infers I must be a 
better mechanic than he is. The fact 
is, I have never had the advantage of 
a mechanical trade. Mr. Heddon gets 
the impression I am of a conservative 
turn of mind,and do not want the 
best bees, etc. Well, I must admit I 
have not yet gone so far as to claim, 
with Mr. Heddon, ‘that all intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced men admit 
evolution to be a fact;”’ but I do like 
the best of everything I can get, Dun- 
ham foundation included. I have had 
at least one customer who tried the 
Given foundation, and did not want 
any more. I have never tried it my- 
self, as, so far, the Dunham has an- 
swered all purposes in the brood 
chamber, and this is all I use it for 
making, and using as I do the thin 
Vandervort in the sections. Mr. Hed- 


don infers when I say I have my 
combs drawn out in a ‘* perfect ” man- 





, sU-C li. it is good enough for all practical pur- 
Well, the meaning of this, as | 


poses, in the brood chamber. The 
wash used on the Given foundation 
when our experiments were con- 
ducted, undoubtedly had much to do 
with its failure.—ED.] 


—- <-— + 
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The Common Sense Hive. 





WM. CAMM. 





Inalate numberof the JOURNAL,Mr. 
Demaree, of Ky., condemns the Com- 
mon Sense bee hive as a swindle. I 
think he is too severe. About one 
year ago an elderly gentleman, by the 
name of Barnes, called and stayed all 
night with me. He was a thoroughly 
posted and practical apiarist and be- 
lieved in his hive. Upon leaving, he 
insisted upon my taking a hive for 
trial, and jeft one, which I did not fill 
tillthis summer. It is a good hive, 
but would not suit me. It is very con- 
venient, as you can slide the cover 
either way to examine brood frames 
or brood nest without disturbing the 
other. The bottom is hinged to the 
body and has a hook in front, so as to 
make it fast or loose as you wish. 
The frames are deeper than wide, so 
that it is a good winter hive. My ob- 
jections are, that it is too small; that 
it has no cap and hence the space im- 
mediately over the brood nest 1s lost; 
then, I prefer a frame that is wider 
than it is deep—the reverse of this. 
It is, however, exceedingly simple 
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and easy to manipulate, which makes 
it a good hive for farmers and those 
who are not accustomed to handling 
frame hives, hence it will serve a very 
useful purpose in the way of introduc- 
ing intelligent bee-culture. Mr. 
Barnes was associated with his son, a 
wounded and disabled officer of Indi- 
ana volunteers, during the war. I 
afterwards visited them at Jackson- 
ville, JJ]., and was both pleased and 
instructed. though I openly objected 
to the hive. Mr. H. W. Hitt, of Mer- 
ritt, Ill., bought the right to make and 
vend it in this (Scott) county, and 
though I see nothing about it to pat- 
ent, yet Mr. Hitt hasdone well in using 
it himself this year, and many to 
whom he has sold are much pleased 
after trial. I have no interest in the 
matter except a desire tosee fair play. 
As [have said, I do not want the hive 
for my own use, but believe it will do 
good by leading people to use frames, 
and hence better hives. With a mix- 
ture of Syrian blood in my queens, I 
shall be forced to adopt a larger hive 
than any I have now, though one, No. 
19, takes 25 frames, 10x12 inches, and 
forty-two 2-lb. sections. Bees are 
booming. 
Murrayville, Ill., Aug. 30, 1882. 

















Drone Brood.—I commenced this 
spring with one colony of black bees, 
in a box-hive; transferred them toa 
Simplicity hive on the 24th of May; 
divided them on the 10th of July, 
— the new colony one frame of 
arve frem 2 to 8 days old; had 6 
queen-cells started next day ; 3 queens 
were hatched on the 24th of Ju y and 
upon examining the hive I could only 
find one queen, the others I presume, 
must have been destroyed, as well as 
the remaining cells. On the 28th of 
July I found my new queen on the 
ground in front of the hive, with a 
quantity of bees around her. I picked 
her up and put herin the hive. The 
next day was very chilly and damp. 
Since then, for about 2 or 3 weeks, we 
had very unfavorable weather. Now, 
this new colony has about half a 
frame of capped brood in worker cells 
with the caps raised considerably 
higher than in the old hive; 5 cells, 
which to me, from their shape, look 
like queen-cells, as well as cells with 
2to4 eggsineach. Will ee: please 
let me know, through the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL, the cause of the trouble, 
and how I can remedy it. 

ROLLAND MACDONALD. 

Montreal, Can., Sept. 1, 1882. 


|The first queen hatched destroyed 
the others and the remaining cells; or 
it was done at her instigation. The 
brood capped over is drone larve, and 
the cells which have the appearance 
of being queen-cells are undoubtedly 
filled with drone larve. The queen, 
if there is one in the hive, is probably 





the one picked up; she failed to meet 
a drone and through injury or other 
cause has been unable to go out again, 
and has become a drone-laying queen, 
while the bees, realizing the situation, 
have attempted to rear a successor 
for her from the best resources they 
had—drone larve. You had better 
give them two or three frames of 
capped worker brood and one with 
eggs or newly hatched worker larve, 
to give an opportunity to rear a good 
queen. Should the weather prove 
favorable, and she become mated. you 
will yet save that colony. It is the 
only chance, unless you introduce a 
good, prolific queen.—Eb.] 





New Courage Added.—The cloud 
with the silver lining has at last hove 
in sight, bringing with it an atmos- 
phere freighted with the scent of 
fragrant autumn flowers. The here- 
tofore despairing hopes of many bee- 
keepers in this part of the country 
have changed to those of rejoicing ; 
the unfolding of each additional 
species of flowers, seems to add new 
courage to many whose hopes seemed 
blasted but a few weeks ago. Forthe 
past few days the honey flow has been 
very great; many colonies that were 
scarce in stores but a short time ago 
are now full in both brood and sur- 
plus departments ; new boxes are fre- 
quently added, which are filled ina 
short time. A fair crop is now almost 
ready to harvest ; if thiscloud with sil- 
ver lining should be so broad as to be 
a month in passing over, what would 
we poor fellows do? Bees swarming 
and honey running to waste, for want 
of storage! The weather is fine, bees 
are booming, honey rising, glucose on 
the decline, fixtures in good demand ; 
let the good work continue. 

V. H. Ormssy. 

Pierpont, O., Sept. 4, 1882. 





Harvest about Ended.—Our harvest 
is about ended for this year. We 
have had a fine crop considering what 
our bees had to contend with; the 
basswood and plum blossoms failing ; 
white clover was rich with honey, and 
we have had several honey-dews, one 
occurring yesterday. The bees work 
lively on the leaves while the dew is 
onthem. Bee men in this county are 
scarce. A good many lost heavily, 
and concluding it did not pay, quit the 
business. C. FOLLETT. 

Osage, Lowa, Sept. 4, 1882. 





Ready for the Fair.—Our bees are 
booming here now. I took from one 
colony, last Saturday, 77 pounds of 
comb honey, and had before taken 46 
— from the same colony. The 
10ney was in sections with foundation. 
I have extracted from another colony 
116 pounds, and taken 10 one-pound 
sections. Both of the above colonies 
were divided in June. I have just 
finished extracting, and am ready for 
the fair. J. L. STRONG. 

Clarinda, Iowa, Sept. 5, 1882. 





Late Swarm.—I send you a couple 
of weeds for name; they — plenti- 
ful in low places, and my bees are on 
them a good deal. Please let me 
know what they get from them. I 
had a large swarm of Italians to-day. 
It isso late I am afraid they will be 
too weak to winter. I gave them 4 
frames of honey, which left 5 gmpty 
frames with no foundation. 2. Did 
Ido wrong in giving them full frames? 
3. Give me the best plan to do with 
them? They are gathering honey 
fast now ; the buckwheat wiil be out 
of bloom ina day ortwo. It has been 
a poor year in this section for bees. I 
had 9 colonies in the spring and have 
only had 4swarms. I have only one 
colony that is working in the top 
boxes. and they all came out strong in 
the spring. 4. Is ita comfnon occur- 
rence for bees to swarm before the 
young queen is out of the cell? I ex- 
amined the re colony after it 
swarmed, and found the queen-cell 
capped. 5. Do you think the youn 

ueen will meet a drone this fall 
There is only one drone flying, but 
there are some drones just hatching 
in the parent colony. GEo. Kemp. 

Navan, Ont., Aug. 31, 1882. 


[1. The yellow flower is a solidago, 
of which the goldedrods are also 
species. The bunch of pink flowers 
are P. hydro-piper, for which there 
are almost a score of common names, 
among which are smartweed, hearts- 
ease, blackheart, etc. Both are good 
honey plants and late bloomers. 

2. You done right. 

3. With plenty of bloom of which 
you sent specimens, and your empty 
frames full of foundation, we think you 
will have no trouble in wintering, 
especially with the four frames of 
honey you gave them. 

4. Yes; they doso as a rule—per- 
haps always. . 

5. Yes; if the weather is favorable. 
Bees never swarm naturally, under 
favorable circumstances, without 
making ample provision for a per- 
petuation of the parent colony, hence 
they are as scrupulous to provide 
forthcoming drones as queens.—ED.] 





Honey from Celandine.—Bees are 
booming now and I have just been to 
ascertain what source they are gather- 
ing from. A large tract of low land 
covered with trees and bushes, near 
here, was burned over at the time of 
the drouth last fall, and this season 18 
covered with celandine in full bloom, 
which is just swarming with bees to 
the exclusion of nearly everything 
else. I have extracted 527 lbs. from 
87 colonies—all that they gathered 
from clover and basswood, and in- 
creased from 44 to 66, with a good 

rospect of getting enough for win- 
er from celandine. Nearly all of 


the bees have their backs covered 
with white pollen, which adheres to 
them in crawling into the peculiar 
Have any of the 


shaped flower. 
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readers of the BEE JOURNAL had a 
like experience? There seems to be 
occasionally an oasis in this State, 
but here the season for surplus has 
been the poorest in 10 years. If my 
hopes are realized, I shall consider 
that bee-keeping pays even in such a 
season as this, with all its contrary 
weather. W.H.S. Grout. 
Kennedy, N. Y., Sept. 4. 1882. 





Preparing to Feed.—The long drouth 
has been very hard on my bees—no 
rain to speak of since July 18. I have 
severa] colonies that will not get 
honey enough to winter on. 1: When 
shall I commence to feed? 2. Are 
there any sweets that I can makea 
= syrup from, that will cost me 
ess than A sugar. W. A. SMALL. 

Waltham, Mass., Sept. 5, 1882. 


be Commence feeding soon as setis- 
fied they will need it. 

2. There is nothing cheaper than 
A sugar that we would recommend.—- 
Ep.] 


Why is It?—I have one colony of 
bees that has been carrying out brood 
for about 4 weeks. The brood is in all 
stages, from larve to full grown. 
They were transferred June 12. The 
colony is an old one, from which no 
swarms have issued either this or 
last year. Please give the cause of 
this destruction of brood, and, if pos- 
sible, a remedy ? 





WM. GLENNON. 

Williamstown, Mo., Sept. 2, 1882. 
[The queen in that hive, or the 
strain of bees, are good for nothing as 
workers, and they are probably in-a 
starving condition. The only remedy 
we can suggest, is to supersede the 
queen and give plenty of feed.—Eb.] 





Quite py ty | bees, since the 
last of June, have done well. My 
crop this far is 9.000 pounds of very 
nice extracted honey. The weather is 
now fine, and honey is coming in fast. 
If the good weather. holds, I shall get 
several thousand pounds more. 
O. CLUTE. 
Iowa City, Iowa, Sept. 4, 1882. 





Bees on a Spree.—Old Sol has scarce- 
ly shown us his blushing face this 
summer. Great black clouds have 
hidden it completely ; but whether or 
not these clouds are lined with silver 
I cannot say, still, this I know, they 
are brimfull of rain, and they have 
copiously sprinkled the country with 
that cooling beverage, and that they, 
or something else, have filled the flow- 
ers with honey. Everything that 
grows, from a skunk-cabbage to a 
rose, seems to bubble over with nec- 
tar. The bees are on a spree for the 
first time in three years. One would 
think that they swarmed for mere 
recreation. They come without end, 
and, like riches, *‘ betake to them- 
Selves wings and fly away.” From 5 
colonies in the spring I have lost 7 or 
8 swarms, and yet have a decent in- 
crease. One swarm I hived three 





times, and the last time I gave them 
a frame of brood, but they evidently 
thought very little of babies, for they 
filed out again and sought some 
** leafy bower among the wooded dell,” 
and oh, such tempers as they have, 
too. Nothing seems to give them 
more pleasure than to jab five minutes 
of profanity and physical activity in- 
to the unsophisticated looker on. Is 
the Swiss wax extractor patented ; if 
so, by whom is it held ? 
F. L. DRESSER. 

Hillsdale, Mich., Sept. 4, 1882. 


[It is not patented.—Epb.] 


Solidago. — Please give name of 
lant enclosed. and its value as a 
10ney plant; bees work on it ver 
much. It grows 5 to 6 feet mr 
in waste places, and there is a splendid 
flow of honey from it when the 
weather permits the bees to fly. 
FRANK A. EATON. 

Bluffton, Ohio, Sept. 2, 1882. 


[It is a solidago, to which family 
the goldenrod also belongs. The 
solidagos are all good honey plants. 
—Ep.] 


A Few Good Days Needed.—My 
honey crop will be short this season 
unless we have favorable weather 
from this time until the last of the 
month or Jater. I have a great deal 
of nice honey which a few days would 
get capped so I can crate it. 

H. W. ANDERSON. 

Gibson’s, Ind., Sept. 6, 1882. 


No Let Up.—We are having the 
largest and longest honey flow I ever 
knew in Illinois; there has been no 
let up here since it commenced, the 
first week in June. Bees continue to 
swarm, notwithstanding some have 
divided them and taken other pians 
to prevent it; but swarm they will, 
and some are the largest swarms I 
ever saw. I divided a colony (No. 6 
and left the queen in the old hive, an 
In about 3 weeks afterwards the par- 
ent hive cast 2 swarms on the same 
day, one about 9 a.m., and the other 
at 2p.m.; both swarms had queens, 
and are now making surplus honey. 
This is something new in my experi- 
ence, and I write to knowif it is a 








common occurence among’ bee-men. 
I have a garden near my bees, sown 
to buckwheat, and it has been in 
bloom over a week, but I have never 
seen a bee work on it. Can you tell 
me the reason, and what is the best 
kind of buckwheat for honey ? 
A. W. FISK. 
Bushnell, Ill., Aug. 1, 1882. 
[It isnot unusual for two swarms to 
be cast almost simultaneously; and 
in the case cited, the queen was super- 
seded or lost in the division. As to 
the bees not working on the buck- 
wheat, it was because the bees found 
a better flow in something else. We 
doubt if there is much in buckwheat 
as regards honey flow, although it is 
claimed by some that the silverhull is 
much the best.—ED.] 





Crooked Combs.—I am a beginner 
in bee-culture and wish to grow into 
it as fast as I can with my limited 
means. I have a lot of 1.59 acres in 
town, but there is considerable vacant 
land about me. I bought one colony 
of bees in a Langstroth hive in July, 
put a second story on in August, took 
two frames of brood and honey from 
the lower and putin the 7 r story, 
had no foundation, so I filled it up 
with empty frames. Aug. 30, having 
received foundation, I opened the 
hive and found that the bees had been 
building crooked, crosswise, etc,; also 
there was a queen-cell on one of the 
old combs which I had taken from the 
lower part, capped over. I took out 
the empty frames and some of the 
worst of those that had comb and 
honey, and inserted frames with 
foundation. 1 wish soon to introduce 
a new queen, but the lower frames 
are so_ badly stuck wey by comb 
built between, that I do not know 
what to do. Will you please inform 
me through the JOURNAL? Also 
whether you think I can make it a 
success here in town ? 

J. M. FOoTe. 
Creston, Iowa, Sept. 1, 1882. 


[You had better let them remain as 
they are till apple bloom, then transfer 
them to hives with foundation. 
Adopt Mr. Heddon’s system of trans- 
ferring. You can make a success of 
bee-culture in town, if youdonot aim 
to keep more than 100 to 200 colonies, 
by planting waste places with sweet 
clover, catnip, motherwort, etc. By 
planting a little each year, your bee 
pasture will increase with your bees, 
and you will scarcely realize the ex- 
pense.—EbD.]} 


The Swarming Fever.—There are 
many things in the bee rs that 
I do not swallow quite. I have tested 
the anti-swarming plans this year, 
and for several years, but I have no 
sure way yet. The new swarm on the 
old stand has answered about a third 
of the time this year. Cutting out 
queen-cells does not amount to much 
with Italians ; giving room is of small 
account ; ae and room, and 
cutting out will work tolerably. Re- 
sult—no sure way,when the honey flow 
is good. Change, with room, and you 
will succeed nearly every time. Just 
a little living amount of honey, and 
the Italians will swarm and a 
can stop them. Bees have done well, 
but honey israther scarce. Too much 
rain. Amount for July 5.65, Aug. 6 
inches; nice drizzling showers and 
often, good weather for crops but poor 
for honey. White clover extra bloom, 
but honey washed out by the frequent 
rains. Basswoodthesame. Prospect 
for fall flowers is extra good, and if 
frost holds off,  ! pile up the honey. 
I do not think the market will be 
glutted with honey this fall. I sell all 
of mine at home and could sell much 
more if I had it. I think I never had 
nicer honey than I have had this year. 
But no great rush. Hives filled with 
bees and working well but honey 
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comes in slow. Guess the crowds of 
brood take extra food. Did you ever 
know acolony to hunt out old hive 
and go back after 55 days—I had one 
this year. I changed them but they 
found the old hive and went there to 
my loss of one colony. I saved the 
hive of comb and honey as I put them 
‘on a hive that looked like swarming. 
I like the JoURNAL and like to read 
the various opinious therein. Hed- 
don’s head I guess is level, but a lit- 
tle, just a little crooked maybe. 
Bless you, what dol care for notions ? 
I have mine too. Now, Mrs. Dun- 
ham’s foundation suits me. If other 
makes are better, it is very good in- 
deed. I have used it and know it is 
_. Maybe there are better makes, 

ut the Dunham is good enough for 
me. It has never failed, never sagged, 
and is worked out speedily, that’s 
good enough I think. 

J. R. BREED. 
Embarrass, Wis., Aug. 31, 1882. 





A Second Queen.—I would like your 
opinion in regard to the conduct of a 
queen which has lately come to my 
notice. A friend has a colony which 
I divided in June, and which I have 
been endeavoring to get a laying 
queen into since without accomplish- 
ing my purpose, till about two weeks 
ago. Having failed in the endeavor 
to introduce a laying queen, I allowed 
them to rear one from brood given. I 
looked at the. colony, when, from the 
appearance of the cells, I judged that 
the queens would hatch the next day 
and on the ninth day afterward I[ 
found eggs and larve; so that the 
queen must have begun to lay when 
five days old. Five days after I looked 
into the the hive, my friend says that 








while sitting by the hive he saw the 
queen emerge amid some confusion 
of the bees, and take wing. He took 
out his watch, and in just five min-| 
utes she returned and entered the! 
hive. She remained ten minutes, | 
when out she came a seconé time, 
amid the same confusion of bees, ran | 
up the side of the hive, took wing and | 
was gone fifteen minutes, when she 
again entered the hive, and the com- 
motion among the bees ceased. Do 
you think she was taking a second 
wedding flight ? 
JAMES MCNEILL. 

Hudson, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1882. 


(The cells were not all destroyed by 
the first queen hatched and a second 
one was hatched, which either des- 
troyed the first queen, or she was 
driven from the hive.—Ep. ] 








| 
| 
Never Knew a Better Year.— When 
I put my bees on their summer stand 
they were heavy with honey and) 
strong in numbers; the weather was | 
favorable until the 10th of April, | 
when it set in wet and cold; then | 
there was the fruit bloom, box elder, 
dandelion and the golden willows. 
There was scarcely a day that the bees 
could fly. On the 26th of May, while 
walking through my bee yard 1 no- 
ticed young bees crawling about the 
hives and alighting on the grass. 








Wondering what that meant I opened 


the hive and found all the heney gone. 
I at once gave them 8 lbs. of honey 
and 5 lbs. of sugar, as clover was just 
coming into bloom. On the first of 
July the lindens began to open their 
buds to the busy bees, and continued 
to bloom on the low lands until the 
last days of July. In my 15 years’ of 
bee-keeping I never knew a better 
year than this for surplus honey. I 
do not know the exact number of 
ounds I have taken, but I have a fine 
ot of comb and extracted honey. At 
this date the bees are carrying in 
honey quite fast, and swarming most 
every day, until I think I am safe to 
say that I have returned 50 good 
swarms to the parent colonies since 
they commenced to swarm in May. 
As I ama farmer and stock-raiser, I 
do not follow bee-keeping as a_busi- 
ness. My 60 colonies have paid me 
better than any thing I have this year. 
HIBERT CLARK. 
Palmyra, Iowa, Sept, 1, 1882. 





Extraordinary Work.—Perhaps we 
have the best day’s work extracting 
on record—four men and a boy ex- 
tracted 1,700 pounds in 7 hours. This 
work was done with a four-frame Ex- 
celsior extractor, the boy running that, 
while the four men manipulated the 
hives and done the uncapping. Our 
crop will exceed 25,000 pounds. 

CHAs. DADANT & SON. 

Hamilton, Ill., Sept. 7, 1882. 





Not so Bad.— Honey harvest in 
Canada is not so bad on the whole. It 
was very slack in July, but has been 
fair in August, and even yet there is 
a good deal coming in. I have 7 
strong colonies from 2 in the spring— 
part by dividing and part by natural 
swarms. Will sweet clover yield 
honey next year if planted now ? 

C. W. YOuNG. 

Stratford, Ont., Sept. 2, 1882. 


[It will yield a little late in the sea- 
son.—ED.] 








Outlook is Good.—Bees have done | 
nothing in the way of surplus honey 
till within the past two weeks, since | 
which time they have been working 
in the sections veryrapidly. The out- 
look is good for a fair yield at this 
time. 1. S. SEE. 

Geneva, Pa., Aug. 31, 1882. 





Goldenrod in Bloom.—My bees are 
doing very fairly now. Goldenrod has 
just began to bloom. 5S. 8. KARN. 

North Manchester, Ind., Aug. 30. 





Nothing Like It.—Bees are booming. 

have never seen any thing to com- 
pare with the present run of honey. 

JOHN A. WILLIAMSON. 

Lodge, Ill., Sept. 7, 1882. 

Excessive Swarming.—We have had 
a fair season for honey in this part of 
Ohio, since the middle of June. My 
colonies have increased from 17 to 48, 
and will give at least 700 lbs. of comb 
honey, and are in good condition. 
Dr. H.S. Conklin’s apiary has suf- 





fered from excessive swarming. His 


bees began to swarm early in June, 
and are still swarming. One or two 
others here are having trouble in the 
same way. The market for comb 
honey here is fair; the deman4, [ 
think, will exceed the supply at 25c. 
per lb. Weare using Mr. J.S. Hill’s 
Langstroth double-walled hive, which 
has been a success with us this far. 

W. B. SPENCE. 
Sidney, O., Aug. 31, 1882. 








The Apiary Register. 





AJl who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
‘** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


«= We will send sample copies of 
the BEE JOURNAL to any one who 
will distribute them to bee men at 
Fairs. We will also send some large 
colored posters to enable them to get 
up clubs. Write to us and say how 
many copies you wish and we will 
send them post paid. See our premi- 
ums for clubs on another page. 


- 





. 4 The Amerian Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
rates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an oflice, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 

Paid orders are filed in the Treas- 
urer’s office, and always accessible for 


| reference, and the remitter gets a re- 


ceipt for money sent. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office, all should get either a post 
office or express money order. 

«@ Articles for publication -must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


>< > 








t= The Prairie Farmer, one of our 
old and valuable exchanges, comes to 
us with sixteen pages of reduced size, 
and change of name to the People’s 
Illustrated Weekly and Prairie Farmer. 
The illustrations are fine, paper ex- 
cellent, and print and appearance 
artistic. Price remains as heretofore, 
$2 a year. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special] Notices, 50 cents per line. 

DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 

By 6 vane 
“ (3 months).... wa 

(6 months) = 

(9 months).... "0 

(1 year) .......60 o 

Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
5 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 


Discount, for 1 yeur,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., @ months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 





Special F Notices. 


G&S Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
a of collecting them. 


—> + <--> +--+ > —_— — 





Bee Pastu rage a Senate, ~We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 


views on this important subject, with | 


suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 
— +> & oe ___—_——_- 

Pemntene.~Teaee who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

ora Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


s,.— “ ss cloth. 
@6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 


ear, 
or Apiary Register for 200 


‘ol’s. 

Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 

for their labor in getting up the club. 
oo ___—_——_- 

«© Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise weighing less than 80z. 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,’ etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
. | bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 

+e; @ 

a We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text- Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 

Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

_ > @ 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 

instantiated = 


é* Hundreds of dereymen, doc- 
tors and others have used Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure with the best success. 

387w4. 
________-__®@ @ se 

&= According to Edwin Alden & 
Bro.’s American Newspaper Cata- 
logue, just issued, there are_ 12,158 
newspapers published in_ the United 
States and the Canadas. Total in the 
United States, 11,522; Canadas, 636. 
Published as follows: Dailies, 1,152; 
Tri- Weeklies, 80; Semi- Weeklies, 150; 
Weeklies, 9.078; Bi-Weeklies, 23; 
Semi-Monthlies, 202; Monthlies, 1,290 ; 
Bi-Monthlies, 12. 








GERMAN CARP, 


For stocking ponds, Guldfish, Silver Pearl. Fringe 
Tails, Golden Orfes, etc. For particulars, address 
MUTH & ECKARDT, 


37w2m Mt. Healthy, Hamilton Co., O. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Sweet Clover Seed, 


also MOTHERWORT and CATNIP Seed. 


Send for prices. 
A. SNYDER, 


37w2t Clarksville, Albany Co., N. Y. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., September 11, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota-~ 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 
WAX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for extracted honey is 
very satisfactory. We have received within the 
last three weeks more than 200 bbis., principally 
from Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida, and the 
demand exceeds our experience and expectations. 
We have sold more than ever at this time of the 
year. Florida furnishes a noner which equals our 
Northern clover, and excels all the Southern honey 
Lt have had so far. There is some call for comb 
honey, but we have had no arrivals yet of a choice 
article. Comb honey brings 16@20c. on arrival; 
extracted, 7@10c. BEESWAX—Firm at 20@25c. 
per Ib. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—Choice white comb heney is steady at 
18@20c, Some extra nice |! lb. packages have sold 
at 22c. No demand for dark combs. Extracted 
honey in kegs, barrels and casks, 9@10c. Demand 
better than for months past. 

AX—25c. for prime yellow ; dark 18@22c, 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY-~—Still selling at 21@22c. per Ib. for best 
white 1 Ib. sections; 2 Ib. sections, 20c.; second 
grade, 18@19¢e. Extracted has taken a little start, 
and 60 Ib. cans as well as 5 Ib. tin pails sold at l4c. 
Sales of honey have been eee light the past week 
or two, owing to the good supply of tine home- 
grown pone hes. 

BEESW AX— Peg at 25@28¢. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—There is abundant inquiry, but the ma-. 
jority of buyers are not disposed to pay full prices. 
ee are light, and no large receipts are antic- 

pa 

We quote white comb, 18@20c.; dark to g00d,12@ 
15¢e. Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@9<c.;. 
dark and candied, 7@7%c. BEESWAX—2x@30c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY—We quote at 7@7}¢c. for strained in 
bbls. and half bbis., 8@9c.for extracted in cans, 
und kegs ; comb, 18@20¢. per lb. Larger values of 
strained and extracted apply to the lesser pkgs. 

BEESW AX—27@28c. per Ib. 

R. C. GREER & Co., “117 N. Main Strees. 


NEW YORK. 


pomny re © quotations reported.—ED 
BEESW he supply is moderate und 
held about eat though very little doing. 
ern, pure, SISTING 5 ; Southern, pure, 28@2~ 
w. QUINBY, 105 Park P See 


BOSTON. 

HONEY—Market active. We quote 44 Ib. comba 
30c. per lb.; 1 1b. combs 22@: — 21b. combs 20@ 
2ze. Extracted, in half bbis., 12@i4e. 

BEESW AX— Prime quality 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 37 ‘Chatham Street. 


rices. 
— 








Advertisements. 





Bees---127 Colonies for Sale, 


I will sell my Park Ridge, LIl., ~~ ary very cheap, 

a. good, market conven ent, everything 
Have more beesthan I want. Address 

COFFINBERRY. 925 W. Madison st., CHICAGO. 


Sweet Clover 


SHBD. 


Ihave received ashipent of new cro 
Clover Seed. and can now fill orders at 3 
pound, #4.00 per peck. or $15.00 per bushe 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, 





Sweet 
‘we 


37wtf 
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New Kegs 


FOR HONEY. 


In order to ontiety me demand for small packa- 
ges for Extracted Honey, I have heretofore pro- 
‘cured kegs intended for a mg fish, lard, etc., and 
in view of this growing trade, I now justified 
in having made to order Te oeimt ik 


Designed Express!y for Honey, 


These I am obliged to buy in large quantities in 
order to supply them at popular prices, and pro- 
cure a package not used for any other purpose. 
‘They are made of Norway Pine, and have from 7 
to 9 chine hoops on each end. 

I have tested a sample keg by filling it DRY with 
= ~ eed honey, and without the heads being 
painted. 


It neither leaks nor flavors the Honey. 


It is not necessary to paint the heads, but when 
painted I will guarantee them not to leak, andif 
well scalded, the pine will not flavor the 
honey. 

Capacity, 175 pounds........ Price, 80c. each. 


The first car load of these kegs will arrive about 
Sept. 10th, and all orders will receive my prompt 
attention. 

The 5 and 10 gallon kegs will be sold, as hereto- 
fore, at 40c. and 55c. each, respectively. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
23 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


200 COLONIES 


FOR SALE. 


Tested Queens only in full colonies. Write for 
prices, and be sure to stateif you have or have not 
ever received my circulars. 

I am overwhe!med with letters containing orders 
for Tested Queens, and inclosing $2, $3 and often 
$5 each, suying, * Send meone of your best Tested 





ueens, no matter about color or cost; I want one | 


Tested for business; saw your adv ertisement in 
the American Bee Journal.” Now, you do not 
know how happy | feel to thus substantially real- 
ize the splendid confidence my fellow bee-keepers 

ut in me, and my new departure in breeding the 

est bees, regardless of color or number of bands, 

e more 80, that among those ordering are old 

d experienced apiarists, whose judgment we 
have learned to look upto. I feel thut here is the 
proper place to say to them that I cannot possibly 
supply any more queens of any sort, Tested or 
Dollar, unless the bees are bought with them by 
the pound, or the whole colony is taken. 1 cannot 

=— any more Tested Queens alone and keep up 

e standing of my apiary for the rearingof a 
large number of queens next season. I now have 
more orders for Dollar Queens than I can fill, I 
fear. Next year I will try to satisfy all, and will 
notify you in the advertising columns accordingly. 

I consider it now getting pretty lute to reur the 
best Queens to fill the place of those sold out, and 
think that purchasers had better omit queen-rear- 

ng at so late adate. I have found that the best 
ime forthe bee-master to rear the best stock is 
bout the time the bees do the best speieess. 
AMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Sept. 1, 1882. 


HONEY 


For the past few years I have made this excel- 
ent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me tw obtain the highest market prices. Your con- 
— and correspondence respectfully solic- 


.s A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28wi3t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LOOK HERZ! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, zood 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live ‘apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with pose young Queens Give mea call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 








Swily 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our 
and common Foundation is not su 
only invention to make Foundation in the wean 
frame. Presses warrun give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Sample 

lwiy D.8S.GIVEN & c., Hoopeston, Ill. 





AT LULING, TEXAS. 


1 breed PURF ITALIAN at AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 
by aon on «A ueoaaateaaaa Write for prices. Bees- 


wax wante 
J. 8S. TADLOCK. 


14w39t 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


— FOUNDATION, 





high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
y the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to bu 7, a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Iam paying 25e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street. CHICAGO, ILL 








EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


Sete have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. 
t@ For sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. gs 
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The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE guvien an index of d 





NEW BEE BOOK ! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this — devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the uapiarist with 
everything that can aid in the suclessful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” * Management of 
Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Sireet, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 


Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. _ 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 

Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 

Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, "Mass 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work for all who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


‘The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 

The engravings are fine. It is gotten = in the 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 

It comprises all that isn y fors fu 
bee-culture, save e perenne — i "ao0d judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 

Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates neorsng bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
pen ar, necessary to make bee-keeping a 











and the symptoms ; cause and treatment 2 euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for as 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’steeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—8ent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A YEAR and expenses to agents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 


Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 
— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
| ee Queens.. 1; Tested... io 















rian Queens. Tested.. 
alestine Queen ; Tested... $2 
"ie Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame N a either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colo of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8: rames, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 







2 c. paid for bright wax. Money coats en 
lwly. 





Tuscola, Ill. 





s.—Col. Valley and Furm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. ‘The engravings perfectly 
ae ag the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 

eld, O. 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the manugement 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and pases book, and contains 

a complete resume of the natural history of the 

little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 

xno . their care and management.—Chicago 
erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 

ving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin s, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for t 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Bar- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers 
the Dezenor Hundred. 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


We now quote an 


Advance of 5 Gents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CEROUTA RS, 
wholesale or retail. wtf 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and wueuty answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 


Woman's Industrial Association, 
ibw6mp 291 Sixteenth St.,. DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
and kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
(flat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 


from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus: Dunham, 10to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
Over 50 Ibs., 41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44¢.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 
\bs.,54c, No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., IN. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882, 


am now booking orders for my 

GOLDEN ITALIANS, reared from 

the beststockinthecountry. War- 

ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 

early in the season, $2.50; after 

\July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 

SS Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 

with Tested Queen, 310. The Best 

Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address oil onéers to 


L. J. . 
tener Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., Ind. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donot rust an break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 

he Conqueror has all im ~~ ¥ made to date, 
8nd a3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON. 
I3wtf Abronia, Mich. 











3wiy 


1882 











Florida Land--640 Acres 


@@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .2% 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west or the 
city of T'allahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 

cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections b and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

{t was conveyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, —_e 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on y~ 
5th, 1877, by him cegverss to the undersigned 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is anincumbered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall! farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for itis respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
#25 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


40 TONS 


Of Comb Honey wanted; York State preferred. 

Say how much of each grade you will probably 

have, size of section, how soon it can be in ship- 

ping order (the whole or part of it), lowest cash 

sg Sa address F. 1. SAGE, Wethersfield, Conn. 
3w 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1- me Nucleus, with Test- 








ueen “5. 
Full Colony, — Tested 
before July 1......12. 
July 1. ot 
Queen, before 
= after July 1 
ng per half doz., 
after July 1 13.50 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


meget san, KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 


00 
0.00 
» 3.00 
? 2:50 





The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881 
For Bee Journal of 1882 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. ae ce bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guarante 

llw6m E. A. Teomanat Co., Coleraine, Mass. 


DUNmam COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. 48c. Send for sam ples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Cocpersville, Mich. 13wly 


THIS PAPER ees, Piiowell & 


Co.’s Newspaper oh Bureau (10 Ly = 
Bt). where edvertisios contracts may be made for 
in NEW YORK. 

















The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


:0-— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 


| about 18 months—a sale unprecedented in the 


annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendiily illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

a= 30 i= 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’Apiculture, Paris. 

1 think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Jeurnal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my querations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


mt have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook's yen Moses! \ the Apiary than from 
any o book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just ~Thach everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 

With Cook's Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every parsious lur. The 
richest rew: awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—Wal. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
a eg n, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 

editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 

. not only gives the natural history of et 1 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, pract 
and clearly expressed series of directions for tisett 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing _—— and an extended account of the 
“a Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

e have sed with great pleasure this rade 
on of the bee-keeper. It is replete with tl the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this su 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.— —Agriculiurist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern’ bee management that 

rienced bee- man will welcome, one s 


West.— Wes ulvurist. 

“zo work is ta thon the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ee been published. It gives a full explana- 

ing the careand management LL =e 

apiary. There is no subject It ry to the cu 
bees left untouched, and in the compilation | 
the work Prof. Cook has had the odventane of all 
the previous Saeenee oF of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to fame and make e Popular this most 
interesting of a’ Roccupntionn.—a meritcan Inventor. 

—toi— 

Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00 .by mail prepaid. Published by } 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the The Original 
first to copy? BINGHAM 


25,000 IN USE, Bee Smoker 


If you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokers and hon- 


ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878. 


others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shiéld Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 5) 00 






Large Bingham Smoker (wide 

te dcnceadeesntbeneens 1 50 1 75 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 

EE, WM ncccconcepessecacses 1 25 150 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

MEE a6ngncrccecekseccscenesee oe 50 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

PS Bbc cvrcccssecéscscevese 1 00 115 


To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
8. 


r " 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book, 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wuges, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


2” Forsale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 8 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Doliar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more exch. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


L. B. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


17wtf 








5wly 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 
t# Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Queens and Bees 


OR SALE—200 Untested Italian Queens— 
single Queen, $1; half dozen, $5.50; per doz- 
en, $10.00. 
100 ‘Tested Italian Queens— single Queen, 
$2.50 ; per half dozen, $13.00 ; per dozen, $24. 
50 Colonies of Bees, in Gallup frames, cheap. 
200 Celonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames 
in prime condition. 
J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamog, lonin Co., Mich. 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
l5w6ém JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 








36wtf 








HALBERT E. PAINE, 
late Com’r of Patents. 
PAINE & LADD, 


Solicitors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Story B. LADD. 


29w13t 





EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
V for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
huve strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 





For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches......... $8 00 
For2 Langstroth “ eS 8 00 
For 3 be - 10x18 — peneenees 10 00 
For 4 = se: 10x18  ~eeeasanen 14 00 
For 2 frames of anysize, 13x20 “*......-ee 12 00 
‘or 3 - si 12346x20 ee teeneons 12 00 
For 4 ” = 13x20 SS  ceccoesss 16 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


Bright Italian Queens, 
200 NUCLEI. 


Hiaving filled all my orders, 1 can now send 
Queens by return mail. My customers say 1 send 
the nicest they get. 





J.T. WILSON, 
Mortonaville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 


Send for my 32-page I)lustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EARS For tHe MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known as Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
tisherman knowsit. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many sos«eemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

300 years no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 

any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY}! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 
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“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW. 

¢#~ To avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
os agente forAmerica. 7 Dey St., New York. 
2owly 








Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manua) 
of the Te — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, #1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bece-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, 1.25. 


King’s Bee-HKeepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- 'This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 


hee-keeping, full of practical information an@ 
‘ 


contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75ec. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Kdition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, @5ec.3 in paper 
covers, 5Q0c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomus 
G. Newman.— ‘This a gee discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6c.3; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintertng Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ingand Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price lde. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘l'his book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages S@e-. - 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25e. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every*Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers. 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge. and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50. 
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